


THE UNITY OF THE HOUSE AND GARDEN. By Tromas H. Mawson. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 26th May 1902. 


T is matter for congratulation, and an omen of great promise, that architects and garden 
designers can meet and discuss in the most frank and open manner the various points 
upon which there may be an apparent overlapping of interests, each side recognising 

that the scheme in which architect, garden designer, and furnisher are at cross-purposes 
cannot add anything to the credit of the respective departments, or secure for the client that 
harmonious completeness which he has a perfect right to expect. 

Not many years ago it would, I venture to state, have been an impertinence had any 
garden designer essayed to refer to the architect’s work, or to question in any way the plan 
of the house around which the garden maker had to arrange his garden, and up to which 
he had in some way or other to bring his drive. In the same way, the garden designer 
sometimes resented any suggestion which the architect might think it necessary to make; 
each had a separate party ery, ‘The garden is one thing, the house is another.” The course 
which I have set myself to accomplish to-night is to endeavour to grip the theory, adding a 
few practical examples which have occurred in my own experience. 

I am painfully aware that dry theorising does not add to the charm and delightfulness of 
gardening, and that to the ear of the audience it would perhaps be much more pleasing to 
specialise in one branch of this delightful subject and enlarge upon it, and embellish and 
intersperse with illustrations and a bit of sentiment; but there are weighty facts to be dealt 
with first, and “ Facts are stubborn chiels that winna din.” And, again, I call to remembrance 
whom I am addressing: architectmially, the salt of the land. 

[ wish to make it clear at the outset that my Paper bears entirely upon the country 
house, with which class of house and gardens my work is connected; any reference therefore 
to other aspects of the wide field of architecture and its manifold activities is only made in 
order to illustrate and elucidate this special branch of the subject. 1 certainly do not wish to 
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pose as an architect, but as one intensely interested in everything that appertains to thx 
house and the garden, to which my life’s work has been devoted; and, lastly, to the furnish- 
ing and decoration of the house. 


Although my remarks will in general be true to the title, and be concentrated chiefly 
upon the harmony of the house and the garden: or may I say the union—the wedding of 
the one to the other—I purpose first to dig deeper and examine the foundation upon which 
every successful scheme of habitation must necessarily rest. Every truly pleasant, healthy, 
successful abode must rest upon considerations deeper than stones, or bricks and mortar, 
trees, and flowers. At no time, if the scheme is to be successful, can we divorce the house 
and (in the strict force of the word) the gardens from the surroundings; all must be viewed 
together in unity. We may “ Build ourselves lordly pleasure houses, Wherein for aye at ease 
to dwell,” but unless the site is favourably chosen, and the surroundings to match, it will 
soon find its way into the estate vendor's hands, placarded with the familiar announcement, 
the ominous verdict upon many an accumulation of wasted labour and misapplied means 
throughout the country: © This desirable residence to let or sell.” 

Where there is perfect freedom of choice, the three great considerations in deciding upon 
the site and position of a house are: climatic conditions, that is, whether the pervading 
character of the air is humid or dry; the nature of the subsoil, whether sandy, gravelly, or 
clay ; and the aspect, for, no matter what the prospect offers, it is unwise to build upon the 
north, the north-west, or north-east side of a hill or knoll. 

Doubtless there are many minor considerations that hinge upon one or another of these 
three chief headings, and personal preferences obtrude and unwisely subordinate matters of 
vital importance to what should be secondary and subservient. There are also other vital 
considerations, apart from personal preferences, such as pure water, sanitation, and other 
matters of expediency, which are more or less within the control of human skill; but the fact 
remains that the foundation of every successful scheme of human habitation rests upon the 
foundation already prepared, unalterable and abiding. 

Later, | propose to inquire how far skill can go in securing this desirable success, and to 
determine ifs respective limitations and possibilities, whether displayed upon the edifice, the 
interior or exterior, and how the one part may by judicious thought act and react upon the 
other part or parts like well-manipulated colours placed in juxtaposition, with just the relative 
amount of each, in varying tone securing harmony, and expressing thereby some apparent 
preconceived effect of which the beholder is conscious. 

But the first great question to be decided is: Are purely artificial considerations to be all- 
sufficient, as many state, when arguing for the garden being wholly formal; or are the arti- 
ficial considerations to hang upon, and be guided by, the larger aspect fixed and abiding? To 
use a term which may seem paradoxical, are we to let freer considerations prevail? But if a 
person shuts himself up within the bounds of his house and his garden proper, he is restricted, 
and it is in the converse sense that I use the words “‘ freer considerations.” This counterfeit 
freedom or liberty is like the specious liberty proclaimed by those who, ‘ walking in error, 
while they promise liberty, themselves are slaves of corruption.” 

Are we to work from greater considerations to the less, or fromthe less to the greater ? 
Are we to work outwards from the house, or from the surroundings inwards? Whether is 
vreater, the gift or the altar that sanctifieth the gift ; the house or the landseape, with the other 
conditions before-mentioned that impart to it its acceptable qualities ? Are we to make a world 
of our own, or are we to face the fact that, no matter how spacious and convenient the rooms, 
how shapely the proportions, how elegant the design, how rich the ornamentation, or how well- 
grown the shrubs and flowers, our world in which we live is for the most part made for us, 
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and it only remains for us to shape out therein a retreat, and surround ourselves comfortably, 
and be received acceptably into the bosom of things ? 

The self-centred, incontinently rich man, whose chief desire is to leave an impress upon 
the earth of the display of his wealth, and the hybrid wsthetic who shuts himself within 
adorned walls, with furnishing and carpeting to suit his own particular taste, surrounded with 
pictured and sculptured representations of the world similarly hybridised, would dissent from 
this; but the pure, healthy mind recognises that those who have ever builded well and last- 
ingly have been willing to make mere personal display and selfish interests subservient. to, 
and harmonise with, their chosen surroundings. ‘The former largely discards local customs 
in buildings and local material, and indigenous trees and shrubs, and acclimatised flowers in 
gardening ; the latter espouses then and makes them his characteristic keynote. 

It is quite possible to express the status of the proprietor of a mansion as well as of a 
cottage without harshness or discord with the surroundings. lam not by any means over- 
looking the importance or the necessity of a house and garden in all this, but let us as 
architects and garden designers realise how impotent we are even after we have succeeded in 
satisfying ourselves (which few ever do) with the plan and design of house and gardens and 
the interior and furnishing; what a small fractional part our success plays in realising all 
that is contained in the expressive endearing word home. 

I fancy there is someone ready to ask, Which is most important, the casket or the jewel 
contained therein? The dress or the wearer? ‘The play or the scenic grouping that imparts 
the desired local character to what is enacted? Yes, but what is the jewel? What is the 
play? There is the rub! Is it not the precious thing that in our professional capacity we 
may enhance, but can neither sully, make, nor break; the play—true, real, and human 
regarding which you and I are met this night to discnss the stage equipment thereof? Is it 
not the fond remembrances and the tender endearments of home alike in cot or mansion ? 
Childhood with its playful fancies and gilded imagination that time cannot efface ? 

I remember, I remember the fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops were close against the sky. 


Youth with its careless, buoyant activities and extravagant hopes? Young manhood with 
its vigorous onslaughts, putting the budding courage to the proof? The repository of the 
sterner realities of riper years; the sanctuary where, shielded safe, yuietness and rest are 
secure when battled hope and crushed desires have intervened and shaken confidence in the 
attainment of those evasive, delusive aspirations to which we all cleave fast 2? What memories 
of happiness and joy, interwoven with chastening grief and sorrow, the fulfilment of longed- 
for expectations, and bappy reunions round the festive boards. Nay, but why more? Let 
us at once accept our limitation and admit that our work consists merely in imparting to the 
endearments and necessities of home a suitable expression and dress, that our work must 
be concentrated upon the scenic part of the play. And even here, leaving out of the question 
the dramatis persone, we have only a portion of the equipment to ourselves; there is the 
ever-changing shine and shade and Nature’s many moods, the successive seasons’ varying 
display, to lend colour to the incident. 

The summary of this is: on the one hand we have the circle of interest known as home ; 
on the other we have an infinite play of circumstances and material, movable and moveless ; 
the surroundings, house, and garden wherewith to colour that home life which forms thx 
setting or casket for the jewel. And the inner does take colour from without; but we as 
outsiders cannot make any impress of that which is without, upon that which is within. 
Beginning with that which is to our hand, we take the requirements and accommodation 
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desired by the client, and by means of the design and character of the house make them accord. 


Undoubtedly history makes an impress of the personal or what transpires within upon the 
surroundings, which may be proved if we analyse the thoughts which fill our minds when 
viewing a place like Haddon. Every corner of the house, every bit of furniture, seems to 
utter the sentiment of the stirring scenes and romantic episodes that have therein happened. 
Likewise in the garden the same glamour is over the trees, the sward, and even the flowers. 
Let us hope that this is the pirit that stimulates the desire to possess our surviving 
historic mansions, to live and walk daily in the companionship of the speaking reminders 
of the past, and not the mere shoppy dollarising proclivities which seem to be gaining ground 
so amazingly. If the contention is set up that the house is the jewel and not the home, | 


reply that he that buildeth the house (or, to use the correct legal word, the proprictor) has surely 


more honour than the hot 'herefore the correct method of procedure is to clothe the 
needs of the proprietor with a character to accord with the surroundings, and expressive 
of his status: but what we mostly get is, first, a house to some foreign or scheduled 
design to which plan and lens and everything else have by some fumbling method to 
work in. 

[ am not by any means | » the blame of all this at the door of the architect; I know 
well the demands of the architectural heathen who, as I was once told by a client, will have 


what they like, correct or incorrect, in spite of the remonstrances of the whole Royal Institute 
of British Architects: but for the time being I am confining myself to theory. Right well I 
know that thy ory is one thing, pr ictice another. 

Only the comparative few have the option of roaming the country in search of a suitable 


site ; nor is it always desiral for mostly, if net always, ‘* Those who go through and through 
the wood eventually get a crooked stick at last,’’ to quote a Westmorland localism. With the 
most of us our friendships, associations, or business decide the bounds of our choice, and, 
may I venture to state, there are few business centres throughout the kingdom which are not 
in direct communication with a selection of districts, where all the essentials of a healthy, 
pleasant home may be had My remarks are by no means restricted to those who 
are building homes, but appl leasure to the numerous class whose homes come to them 
by inheritance or by purchase. As to the climatic conditions, the people who have the 
option of migrating to and from place to place wisely decide this point for themselves, ascer- 
taining first by trial its suitability ; and there is no better test. When doctors disagree who 


sO likely to decid 


The nature . point which needs more than ordinary caution, which 


many find out too late, for not alone the identical site of the house itself, but the immediate 
surroundings should also be tested, as rocky and gravelly spaces and the almost bottomless 
bogey patch with its dreaded miasmatic propensities often he side by side. Beds of clay, 
though perhaps net so unhealt we cold and disagreeable, being most difticult to drain by 
the natural process of filtrat In flat districts there is a class of residence where the soil 
seems to retain too much moisture, thus productive of a kind of swampy luxuriance. ‘These 
places. though outwardly de ble, seem to be for ever unoccupied, with the exception of 
short intermittent tenanci Che stunted and starved appearance of trees and vegetation on 
a clavey surface soil is n, and much might be said of the varying degrees of success 
attained by those who essay to coax and cultivate it. But for health, beauty, luxuriance, and 
ultimate cheapness select a site with an under-stratum of gravel or marl and a good surface 
covering of loam. ‘This refers to the under-stratum. Now a few words as to the surface soil. 
If the wardens are likely t e extensive, and if the choice lies between two sites where the 
above-mentioned conditions are about equal, it will be found a great saving to select one with a 
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lentiful covering of heathy loam soil. I never fear emphasising and reiterating this neces- 
ity. Always test the nature and quality of the surface soil, whether the herbage is close or 
pare; the very soul of success in the garden depends upon it. Little do would-be-garden- 
nakers know of the cost of importing fibre and till on to poor or exhausted soils ; vegetation 
may grow, but that will never do for a gardener; it may for a farmer. If that quality of 
ibundant luxuriance is lacking, don’t call it a garden. A garden needs thoroughness quite as 
much as a building. You may put up an erection that will do for a dwelling-place, parcel out 
i plot of land after the form of a garden, but either a house or a garden worthy the name 
inust be more than barren necessity. 

Seldom when a plan of a country house is given do we find any indication of the compass 
points thereon. [am sure that this consideration does not receive the due importance it 
deserves. A plan without anything to denote the aspect just simply says that convenience 
ind skilful planning are everything, and aspect secondary or nothing. 

It is the highest tribute of praise you can bestow on a house, a building (be it a prison 
or a warehouse), a garden, a book, a poem, or a piece of music that it simply and unostenta- 
liously expresses the purpose it serves according to the most direct manner consonant with 
the medium dealt in. We judge the success of an author according to his power of trans- 
porting us as witnesses of his theme and effacing himself. ‘The extent and duration of the 
influence of the work are the measure of success attained. Similarly with the designer of 
the mansion and its garden; just as in the case of the author * out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” so in the case of the designer with the abundant production of 
the earth the man worketh. But no! Style after style comes and goes, fashion after fashion 
sweeps by and leaves, like tidal waves, its mark on every hand, and almost every district ; 
and there are those who would fain have us focus our vision on these foreign grand and semi- 
vrand tide-marks. 

I give here an example of misapplied labour and money, overlooked by my own home. 
| must admit it would do no injustice to the site had it age and history, but it does not meet 
the needs of the owner. On one of the most romantic wooded eminences on the shores of 
Windermere, surrounded by quite a panorama of bold rocky mountains, someone within the 
memory of the present generation has built a castellated mansion, apparently a copy of a 
fortified one with archery openings adapted to serve as windows. Looking towards this 
castle, so called, is a Gothic mansion almost as costly, designed by a noted architect, and, like 
the former, of imported material which although better suited to residential requirements 
does not grace either the district or the site, but looks like a frowning nunnery in the midst 
of a smiling, happy land. These examples might be abundantly multiplied from the same 
district; but now if instead these owners and architects had begun with the eminently 
sultable stone of the district, which although it does not lend itself to fine masonry, carving, 
moulding, or similar embellishments, nevertheless has a rugged beauty, strong and massive, 
of its own, in keeping with the character of the fine picturesque district, then most probably 
we might have had erections of quiet dignity and homely grandeur, apparent comfort and 
convenience, and of influence indisputable and lasting, the truest of merits. 

Thus, in a rather disjointed manner, I have propounded what I believe to be the theory 
if the making of a home. Practically I feel that I am little more than a erutch-maker—-a 
deviser of makeshifts—to enable the halt and the lame to shamble along. 

In short, Is our creed to be subjective truth dependent upon the objective, or is it to be 
merely subjective? If the latter, we shall be largely on the lines of an irrigation company 
whose supply is limited, and must needs be husbanded in canals and sluices; the supply 
ver decreasing and becoming weaker and more restricted as the area over which it spreads 
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becomes extended. The subjective severed from the objective is parasitic: it feeds and 
battens upon itself. 

What an anomaly to speak of the architectural world or the gardening world as if they 
were spheres detached from the universe, as though well-adjusted, proportionate buildings, 
elegant design, or, considered separately, fine trees and well-grown flowers were in them 
selves a world, and such-and-such were the be-all and the end-all of it! 

It must be apparent to everyone present that to deal in general with so large a subject 
as the home environment and the surrounding landscape, and the suitable adaptation of th 
character of the house thereto, it would be needful to draw largely upon examples of both t 
clench the conclusion. But, judging from reports of former lectures that have reached m« 
notably one on the ‘“ Architecture of the Cotswolds,” this is granted, that the character ot 
each district throughout the country has its own special type of architecture adaptable alike 
to the extensive requirements of the rich and to the modest needs of the cottager. Nor is ther 
any lawful restraint imposed upon the designer thereby, for as Nature bya multitude of individual 
features and objects secures the appropriate collective expression of the district, so is it open 
to the designer, provided he is true to the all-pervading keynote, to give the human needs an 
Rock, rising out of valleys formed by the usual rounded and shouldered Lakeland fells, says 
that sameness need not be the rule. On the other hand, there is no excuse for the apathetic 
motley mixture of Gothic, Classic, Italian, Swiss, Norwegian, Scotch, German, Dutch, Suburban, 


endless variety of suitable means of expression. A noble precipitous Raven Crag or Castle 


and mostly modern sham brick and half-timbered houses, with foreign and exotic gardens 
and environment to match, which at present prevails, not alone in Lakeland, but elsewhere, 
Whether I am correct according to dictionary definition or not, for the purpose of this Paper 
I prefer to distinguish between the environment of the house and the surrounding landscape. 
The environment I take to mean the bounds or environment of the garden proper, where we 
are free to display the natural desire for variety of foliage, provided we are guided by dominant 
keynote struck by Nature, and we observe the all-important but mostly always outraged prin- 
ciple of the relative scale of leafage. I would include the hedgerows, the copse of oak, or the 
mass of Scotch firs that keep the orchard snug, or the orchard itself— all the result of man’s 
work and eare. By the surrounding landscape I mean the combination of trees, woods, and 
fields, hills, plains, dales, the images and incidents, the features which group together and 
impart a distinct local expression thereto. 


H es, wood. netted in a silver mist, 

I a ¢ doubled up amon the hills, 

\ cattle l ! n the atered vales, 

\ himney moking through the woor 
And cottage url elling everywhere, 

( { Wi I oO hara 


Before leaving this part of my subject | would like to make quite sure that I am rightly 


understood when I refer to not working outwards from the house. I use this expression in 
the sense you would use it when advising your pupils that they must not attempt to work from 
a pretty bay window to a complete plan; that if there be a bay at all it should grow naturally 
out of the plan. The house is both middle distance and foreground. The first if looking 


towards it, the second if looking from it, but with this additional consideration, that it is 
always the chief centre of interest ; and so far as all this is connected with the garden cir- 
cumstances must decide which is the most important. 

| wish vou to observe that so far I have spoken only of—or, at the most, have only given 
a practical application to--the site or setting, and the fact that the house should in some sens« 
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rmonise with the surroundings. In doing so I acknowledge the relative position in which 

ch, considered as a separate entity, should be placed—bearing in mind, however, that the 
nenities of the home cannot be complete, or the house properly attached to the landseape, 
ithout a garden. In passing I would like to add that for some houses, quite apart from the 
an of arrangement, it is most difficult to design a garden. In this category I would place those 
houses of either stone or brick which will not take on lichen or weather. “ Build long and 
ww,” said Wordsworth, advising a friend; and those of you who know our bonny Westmor- 
land, its old farmhouses (practically the only architecture we possess), will have realised how 
ood that advice was. Surely it was the influence of the hills the poet loved so well which 
dictated this advice; I can conceive that under other conditions his advice would have been 
very different. With Wordsworth we must accustom ourselyes to think in the larger sense ; 
and now that it has become fashionable to think in continents, I hope this may not be very 
difficult. 

I am induced to take this line, because I know that many hold that a building, garden, 
or other object is good or bad according to its detail; that whatever be the form of the mass, 
the architectural expression of, say, a house, is dependent entirely upon its mouldings, 
cornices, window spacing, or those other points which are classed under the heading of detail. 
(his set of ideas has, in my opinion, been a fruitful source of that unsatisfactory planning to 
which I shall directly draw your attention, and I think you will agree with me that it is not 
the plan prepared in the oftice, reminiscent of the latest sketching tour, which is to be stuck 
on to the site, but rather the impressions and inspirations of the spot which should guide us 
both in the preparations of our plans and later of our elevations and of our garden scheme. 
In short, if we have on the one hand the surroundings with fixed, unalterable features, and on 
the other a house designed as a thing by itself, without reference to its setting or the special 
requirements of the individual site, we must realise that we have imposed on the garden 
designer, whoever he may be, a task which is well-nigh impossible. 

The cure for this, you will say, is to be solved by the architect undertaking the entire 
design of the garden surrounding the house for which he is responsible. I think I have given 
sufficient proof of my interest in and appreciation of effort in this direction—indeed, I am 
sincerely hoping that one result of this Paper may be a wider appreciation of, and practical 
interest in, the subject of garden-making, and if this leads you to attempt the garden I wish 
you every success. But supposing an architect to have the technical knowledge requisite for 
the successful accomplishment of his garden designs, which few possess, or to be able to with- 
stand the financial strain which time spent on the garden would entail. We have to realise 
that whatever we may wish, and however necessary we may think this entire control to be, 
we have often to deal with clients with great souls for business and occasionally little interest 
beyond -men who devote their lives to Combines and Trusts, or to organising and specialising ; 
that, do what we will, he is sure to ask the local nurseryman to advise him as to the correct 
manner in which to lay out his garden. Iam afraid you will think that if this is so, the case 
is quite hopeless. Well, 1 admit that it does not very much improve your chance of an 
effective whole, but if you agree with me and have allowed yourselves this wider outlook, your 
chances are not so bad as at first sight they would appear; for I contend that, whether 
you design the gardens or not, it is open to you to suggest, by your plan and in the most 
unmistakable manner, the general lay-out of that portion of the site which most nearly con- 
cerns your architecture. In support of this contention I will give you an example from my 
own practice. Some time ago I was asked by an architect to visit an estate to advise respect- 
ing a new drive and gardens which he thought would be required round the old house to 


which he was planning additions. After a careful study of the house and surroundings | 
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made certain broad propositions as to positions of gate, lodges, carriage court, and connect- 
ing line of drive, kitchen garden, bowling-green, and avenues. Lefore leaving, the estate 
bailiff told me he had in his possession some old illuminated parchment plans which hx 
thought might interest me, plans on 
which I found practically everything 
[ had proposed nearly two hundred 
years after the plan had been made. 
In further support of this I wish to 
draw your attention to two plans 
figs. 1 and 2), both of which wer 
arranged for the same site. As you 
see from the grid of levels, the ground 
falls considerably from W. to E., and 
gently from N. to S. There is a good 
existing drive made many years ago 
at considerable cost; there is a ser- 
vice road at the north end of the 
house, and on the other side of thi 
road modern stables and farm build 
ings, Which, although useful and sani 
tary, are not ornamental. The drive 
continues at a low level to the east 
side of the house to a convenient 
alternative entrance on the east of 
the property. Now consider what 
would happen if plan No. 1 were 
adopted. The south front, practically 
the only place for flowers, is taken 
up by the carriage court. Owing 
to the position of the existing driv 
and the levels of the ground, tli 
entrance to the court must be on the 
west side, and unless at a great ex- 
pense must reach it by a very sharp 
curve. ‘Turning from the court to the 
stables, the drive must pass along the 
west front, again by a curve ; so your 





only available garden cround is cut 


net up by your carriage court and drives, 
{ si ¢ - ~s es the latter passing in front of every 
Aas window of the entertaining rooms. 
4 _— Now | maintain that this plan and 


arrangement does not suggest a satis- 
factory garden treatment. 

We will now look at plan No. 2, arranged for the same site, with the old block still 
standing, and the dining-rocm in the same relation to it. The first thing you notice is that 
the south front is no longer taken up bv the carriage court; that instead of the entrance 
porch, with its attendant inconveniences, you have an open loggia (not very clearly shown on 
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the plan), which is so expressive of its purpose that you immediately think how you can secure 
to its occupants perfect quiet, with the accompanying lawns and flowers, and the music of birds 
and the sound of falling water. It is, however, on the west side that you enter most into the 
communion of ideas which were running through the architect’s mind; and now you notice 
that instead of the uninteresting buildings you have something which corresponds to the pair 
of old gatehouses, and that the proportions of the carriage court are settled by the length of 
the west front. 

Opposite the entrance there is a flight of steps leading to the level plateau above, a 
carden house forming a part of the gatehouse plan, which says as plainly as possible that the 
architect wanted the tennis and croquet lawns in this position. Now, having learnt so much 
of what the plan suggested, you would desire to see what you have already partially grasped, 
viz. the elevations, which help you still further, the spread and line of the house, its sky-line, 
its proportion and its mass, all of which would tend to form a decision in the mind already 
impressed. You perceive the requisite length and breadth of those lines we call terraces, and 
also the assistance which must be obtained from the garden walls on the east. So far the 
weakest side becomes apparent; indeed, the plan with a little help from the elevations has 
determined the larger part of the immediate surroundings. If you can so easily determine 
that which most concerns your architecture, why rail against the garden maker—or what does 
it really matter if one’s client did widen his stream in the valley into pools for water-lilies, 
if he does insert a few pieces of stone to break the placid peace of the stream, if he does 
stand one stone higher than the rest as an invitation to the water-wagtail or the kingfisher— 
worse things have been done in the name of architecture. 

I think we may now venture to inquire a little more closely into the plan of arrangement 
in block ; and here I venture to say that, notwithstanding all that may be said in favour of 
modern house-planning, I do not think we can afford to neglect the study of the old examples 
throughout the country, or those so well illustrated in Vitruvius Britannicus and in the Wren 
and other portfolios in the Soane Museum. I am not in a position to say, neither does it 
seriously affect my contention, how the interiors therein illustrated are adapted to modern 
requirements. Judging from the way the house is placed on the site, the grouping of its 
accessory buildings, the arrangements of the drives and courts, the position of kitchen offices, 
and the ease of connection with the public highways, the kitchen garden, and the laundry, 
these plans have never, in my opinion, been excelled. Now, from the aspect of the garden, as 
well as the larger one already referred to, it is most important that questions of necessity, 
of convenience, and of shelter should influence the disposal and the grouping of the several parts. 
If these three conditions have been properly observed you will have secured a mass of buildings 
which will suggest a very comfortable residence. And, further, the garden is three parts 
made when you have provided those outdoor departments, such as drives and kitchen garden, 
which are not provided for the purpose of ornament, but from considerations of necessity and 
utility. If to these you add a terrace, a bowling-green, and a croquet lawn, all of which might 
quite reasonably be considered necessities, you are a very long way towards the realisation 
of your garden scheme. From this you will see that I hold to the position on which I have 
heen so often attacked, viz. that a garden depends in a large measure on its plan and 
connection with the house, and yet as a completed whole it partakes as much of the character 
of the landscape as of the house. As we have now come to close quarters with our subject, 
before giving you what I consider a fairly satisfactory arrangement I wish to show by one or 
two examples how easy it is to make this happy combination of parts impossible. 

The first is the plan of a house which it is proposed to erect on the South Coast: the site 
is a field of very sandy loam several acres in extent, with a contour which suggests that the 
3 E 
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sandy dunes at one time covered it. There is now a smoothness and roundness about thi 
gently undulating ground, the highest point of which is some six feet above the proposed floor 
level of the house. At right angles to the west front, from which quarter come terrific winds 
the ground slopes very quickly, whilst to the south there is a shelving brae running down to 
the stream some 
twenty-four feet be- 
low. The view of the 
sea is to the west, 
about a mile distant, 
and between the sea 
and the house are 
two lines of railways 
unscreened by a single 
bank or tree. To the 
south-west are the 
ever-extending — sub- 
urbs; but from the 
south to south-east 
there is a delightful 
stretch of country, 
rich meadows alter- 
nating with magnifi- 
cent masses of trees, 
between which can be 
seen the distant hills 
bathed in bluest at- 
mosphere. I wish you 
to realise that from 
the edge of the brae 
to the line of the road 
from which the drivé 
enters, the ground is 
practically level; re- 
member also that 
the west is a quarter 
from which the wind 
sweeps with — such 
terrific force that, 
owing to the fall of 
the ground, you can- 
not screen with plan- 
tations ; to the south- 
west the suburbs which you would desire not to see. I should here like to say that one of 
the happiest circumstances in connection with garden-making lies in the fact that you can 
within its area transform your imperfect prospect into a pleasing scene by planting where a 
sereen or block is required, or, on the other hand, by opening out specially interesting bits 




















of landscape you may call this merging, or what you like. On such a site as this you would 
say the first considerations were aspect, shelter, a sunny garden full of flowers, a mass of 
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plantation to hide villadom, and shade, with a peep across the delightful landscape, and 
climpses of tne sea. Observe what would happen: the spread of the building takes little note 
of the wind; all the entertaining rooms, except the dining-room, which looks into the 
entrance verandah, face west; whilst the entire south front is occupied by the kitchen offices, 
and the building line is carried so near the edge of the brae as to leave no space for a plantation 
to screen or hide the property already referred to. In this case everything would be sacrificed 
to the sea view. The plan just shown bears specially upon the garden part of the scheme. 
\lmost every disability here referred to could be overcome by turning what is now the west 
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front to the south and setting back the building-line about eighty feet to the north and fifty 
feet to the east. 

I now wish to ask your attention to a ground plan of additions to a house erected, 
say, in Ireland, and also to an alternative proposal which was made for dealing with the 
additions. I particularly wish you to grasp the qualities of the site, which is an exceedingly 
fine one. The site, of many acres in extent, has a steep slope between the north-to-south 
boundaries. You will realise the height of house plateau when I tell you that between 
the higher terrace and the lily-pond there are no fewer than sixty-six steps between the 
several flights; the walks, as also the intervening terraces, are carried on a slope of 1 in 50. 
Across the entire width|of the property, from a line with the main terrace to the northern 
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boundary, there is a magnificent wood of fine beeches, which tower high above the roof 
of the house, forming a glorious background to both house and garden. From this 
description you will see that the first proprietor was quite right in building lengthwise along 
the brow of the hill, and that the present proprietor wisely extended in the same direction. 
As you will see later, I think it was unwise to retain the position of entrance porch which 
formed a part of the older edifice. 

From the east end of the house and in line with the main building there is a fine natural 
avenue, or rather clearing through the plantation, with a drive down the centre. Now look 
at the plan and you will see from the position of the entrance that instead of the avenue 
finishing at the house, it is necessary to skirt round it, and to obtain a carriage turn of suf- 
ficient size to cut into the wooded slope at the back. The kitchen court and tradesmen’s 
entrance are close to the main porch. It is impossible to screen the kitchen offices entirely, 
and, worst of all, every tradesman, and every cart, has to pass through the main carriage turn 
to get to their proper entrance. I think you will agree with me that from the garden point 
of view this is quite an impossible plan. Notice in the alternative plan for additions the 
difference ; the entrance, of some architectural merit, completes the vista at the end of the 
avenue as you drive up, there is an ample enclosed court, the tradesmen’s road is carried out 
of sight behind a mass of yews to the kitchen offices, and the old entrance is converted into 
the proprietor’s den or business room. Here from the window he can give orders to the 
coachman or gardeners, or meet any of the business gentlemen who call upon him. Such a 
room is of more use to a proprietor interested in the management of his estate than the 
one he calls his study. One advantage attaches to both plans, viz. that the south front is 
entirely private. These two plans of gardens, widely apart, if taken together are sufficient to 
show how much could be done by an ill-considered plan to thwart the garden maker anxious 
to realise a good scheme. 

For the purpose of bringing the several considerations dealt with in this section of my 
Paper to a head I now give you my plan of gardens on the top of Flagstaff Hill, Colwyn Bay, 
a place with which it has been my great pleasure and my greatest misfortune to be connected. 
This site, I think, includes within its twenty acres almost every difficulty with which the garden 
maker can have to deal, difficulties with which I flattered myself I had in my plan (for once) 
successfully grappled. 

Flagstaff Hill lies to the south-west of Colwyn Bay, 420 feet above the sea-level and 
about a mile and a half distant from the bay. The site is reached by two main roads, one by 
Pwllycrochan Avenue to the gate houses, the other an easier approach, by Oak Avenue, to the 
lower lodge at foot of the curved drive, some 400 yards long. This drive has an even gradient of 
1 in 13 from lodge to carriage court. Before explaining the plan I ought to say that, whilst | 
am responsible for the entire arrangement as here shown, I was not the architect for the lodges, 
the stables, nor yet the house which it is proposed to build, although these buildings, so far 
as erected, have followed my setting-out plan. 

Very few sites in the British Isles command such an extensive panorama of sea and land- 
scape scenery. Under favourable atmospheric conditions the Isle of Man, sixty miles distant, 
can be distinctly outlined ; the Westmorland Hills, still more remote, are occasionally visible ; 
and frequently the tower of New Brighton can be clearly recognised. Puttin Island and the 
Menai Straits are within easy view, and the Snowdon range of mountains forms a magnificent 
background in the west. The direction of these views is indicated by the radiating lines 
shown on the plan. The principal view from position (4) on the plan across the carriage 
court, takes in the Conway Valley and Castle. From (5) is seen Little Orme’s Head, (6) Colwyn 
Bay, and (7 and 8) the east end of the bay, with Rhyl in the distance. All the fine views 
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range from the south-west to east, that looking due south being somewhat uninteresting, and 
therefore the principal factor in deciding the plan of the garden in this direction, which if 
bright and gay would, it was thought, make up for absence of view. 

The proprietor wished the house so placed and planned that he should not only obtain 
the best views from each room, but also that he should have the best aspect (if you conside: 
direction of views you will see the difficulty), ensuring the rooms being as sunny as possibl 
and securely protected from the wind. He also wished to find a sheltered walk on which to 
promenade from whichever direction the wind might blow. The radiating lines and the plan 
denote how the first conditions were met, all the entertaining rooms except the morning 
room, which only obtains the morning sun for a very short time, and the billiard room, on which 
the sun falls a little after midday, complying. The last condition was the most difficult to 
meet. Broadly speaking, the two prevailing winds are from the direction of the upper corners 
of the plan diagonally to the lower cross-corners, or from slightly south-to-west and east-to- 
north. The stables, lodges, cowsheds, and kitchen wing make an ample protection against 
the first, but the second could not be guarded against, though much is done in this direction 
by the T-shaped plan and the protection at (7), and also the high terrace wall and summer house 
at the end of the terrace (18) which screens a large portion of the terraces. The curved drive is 
well protected, the ground between the walk and the kitchen garden having been raised fourteen 
or fifteen feet and planted with maritime pines, Scotch firs, and evergreen oaks. The latter 
will in years to come give the best possible protection, without growing so high as to obstruct 
the view from the house. 

Having regard to the fact that in the original state there was an entire absence of shelter 
on the part of the estate chosen as the site for the house, we have by the arrangements just 
referred to, and by the additional protection afforded by the garden walls and the range of glass, 
succeeded in securing a garden which, when all the work is complete, should be as sheltered, 
as sunny, and as shady as any in the valley below. 

[f you will allow me to criticise my own plan, I would like to say that had I this work to 
do again I would endeavour to form a separate road between the kitchen court and the public 
highway. 

My last remarks must centre round my next plan, and the block plan of the same house 
showing connection with the gardens and landscape [figs. 6 and 7]. Please remember that | 
do not give this as a specimen of house planning, but as showing a general arrangement on 
a particular site which would give the garden designer the help he should receive from the 


plan of the house. This plan explains interior arrangements so fully that I need not again 
refer to it; but, as I shall have to refer to the practical working of the place, I wish you to 
notice the relative position of the carriage court, stables, kitchen court, drying-ground, the 


gardener’s frame-yard, and their connection with the back road. 

Now for the block plan, the different departments of which are as follows: (1) carriage 
court, (2) porch, (3) entertaining-block, (4) conservatory, (5) kitchen wing, larder, boots, «c., 
(6) laundry with coal-cellar under and drying-room over, (7) dairy, (8) stable-yard and drying- 
ground, (9) coachman’s cottage, (10) gardener’s cottage, (11) kitchen court, (12) basin for 
water supply, on walled-in kitchen garden, (13) toolhouse with fruit-room over, (14) potting 
shed, with heating-chamber under, a range of glass connecting this with open loggia leading 
from the dining-room, (15) manure-shed and compost-bins for peat, loam, sand, &e., (16) two 
small houses for cucumbers and melons, (17) garden yard enclosed by wall, against which 
is a wooden awning for the protection of ladders, Xc., (18) frameyard, with ample space for 
cold-frames, hotbeds, and standing ground for chrysanthemums, (19) garden pavilions, and 
(20) the orchard. 
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The main and lower terrace and fountain garden come naturally in front of the enter- 
taining rooms, and the tennis lawn on the west ; the kitchen garden, generally the most perfect 
part of all, is in direct communication with the terrace. There within the high walls can bx 
found shelter from the winds; there you will pluck your earliest flower and the last rose of 
summer, your most delicious strawberry and most luscious plum. And, as it is only the 
kitchen garden, you can grow those common flowers which the professional gardener would 
banish from the terraces ; there you can grow burnet, wild thyme, and water mint ; therefore, 
says Bacon, you are to set whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you walk or tread. 

You ask, Is this to be the end of the garden? By no means! Away in the hollow 
is the lake margined with water hawthorn and water-lilies. On its banks are knolls of oak 
and masses of rhododendron interspersed with wild gardens and glades of grass. But the 
limits imposed by the title have been reached, not, I hope, without showing that the house 
and garden should be the outcome of local conditions; that in particular the garden, which 
is the link between the house and the landscape, should receive suggestion and help from the 
house as well as the surrounding country. 

Just one word for the orchard. The fact that we were all boys once should be sufficient 
excuse for lengthening out this Paper so as to include it. We have forgiven the apple tree 
long ago for bowing its head to Adam’s will. Says John Burroughs, * It is an ominous sign 
when you are ashamed to be seen eating an apple in the street. When your neighbour has 
apples and you have none, and make no nocturnal visits to his orchard, then be assured you 
are no longer a boy either in heart or years.”’ 

You cannot think of an orchard without realising how beauty waits on use. You say 
your ground is too restricted to allow of both conifers and fruit trees; then let the conifers 
go, and every youth of your acquaintance will love you for so wise a choice. A country 
house and garden without an orchard? Impossible! Where shall you place it? Just 
where fancy suggests. I love it so much that I would not criticise you wherever you placed 
it; but if you want to be absolutely correct, and if you are anxious to have carefully pruned 
trained trees, choose a position near the kitchen garden. Plant regularly in straight rows, 
and do not mix your cherries and apples, pears and plums too much, but try to obtain effect 
by grouping each together. If you cannot afford a few extra trees to make up for the depre- 
dations of the jays, plant it somewhere under the eye of the gardener; but in my opinion the 
great thing is to plant an orchard. 

Good is an orchard, very good, 

Though one should wear no monkish hood ; 
Right good when spring awakes her flute, 
And good in yellowing time of fruit. 

I must plead guilty to leaving you with the form without the dress. As a garden lover 
anxious for the spreading of his art, I wish to help others on what seems to me the right road. 
I have brought you to the gate, and fain would go inside and help you dress and clothe your 
walls; wreathe garlands of roses and clematis through the balustrade, entice polypod 
ceterach, toadflax, and fumitory between the chinks in the wall; fix the Cupid with his 
dart right opposite the lovers’ bower; plant the yews and box, lavender and rosemary; fill 
the borders with every homely flower that grows; help you grave deep on the sundial the 
call to work while it is day. But this I must for the present leave. If in my Paper I have 
brought you to a point at which you cannot stay, if you must walk boldly in and work, right 
glad shall I be. In conclusion I wish you to observe that I have referred specially to neither 
the formal nor to the landscape school; if you ask me to say to which I belong I must answer, 
Show me your site and I will tell you; there is work in plenty for both; the help of all is 
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I believe if we could divest ourselves of some of the prejudices called schools, and 
J 


devote our energies to earnest and unstinting study (remembering always that the wisest men 
can learn something from fools), and apply that study to the perfection of our craft, if we could 
allow our professional jealousies to give place to a spirit of mutual helpfulness, we might yet 
do something to advance the peaceful arts of the little England we all love so well. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. MAWSON’S PAPER. 


The President, Mr. Witnuiam Emerson, in the Chair. 


Mr. H. E. MILNER, F.L.S. [77.4.), who rose 
on the invitation of the President, moved that the 
best thanks of the Meeting be accorded to Mr. 
Mawson for his Paper. He agreed that architects 
und garden designers should work together in 
harmony, but in his opinion the architect should 
have the prevailing voice in the treatment next 
the house, so as to assure its being in harmony 
with the house, and that the plan of the whole 
laying out should be submitted to him. The two 
arts were somewhat distinct, and the garden 
designer could by his experience bring into pro- 
minence any particular view that he might deter- 
mine was the best. He could by skill lead the 
eye in any desired direction. He could alter the 
straightness of a boundary by his colour and mod 
of planting, and he would take cognisance of any 
characteristic points in the landscape. He thought 
it necessary that the garden designer should be 
able to realise his picture finished. He had had 
the privilege of working with some of the best 
architects of our time, and he had always found 
that their appreciation of the situation next the 
house was essential and worthy of most serious 
consideration. He would advise architects to give 
their house more base. The plan must be settled 
between the owner and the architect. The aspect 
was an important consideration, and in a fairly 
square house south-east is the best. He had no 
prejudices against building on loamy clay soil, as 
it was a much better conductor of heat than sand 
and gravel, and therefore a more even temperature 
prevailed. He did not agree with Mr. Mawson in 
not working ¢o the house but from it. The 
occupants were more frequently in the building 
than in the grounds, but the views should develop 
from the detailed base to the broad lines generally 
to be made or forced, with foreground and dis- 
tances. 

Mr. W. G. WILSON [4.| seconded the vote 
of thanks. He had listened to Mr, Mawson’s 
Paper with much interest. It had been their 
fortune in listening to Papers by gentlemen who 
were not members of the architectural profession 
to be called somewhat over the coals, and Mr. 
Mawson, too, had called them over the coals that 
evening. He must say that in the designing of 
houses it had never been his fault, and he knew 


of no architect of any capacity who would fail, 
first of all, to consider the points of the compass 
in designing his house. He had had the difficulty 
forced upon him with regard to designing gardens 
which Mr. Mawson bad raised, but he was bound 
to say that the difficulty had not emanated from 
him, but from the gardener who had been called 
in to advise as to the laying out of the gardens. 
He thought that every architect who designed a 
house desired, not only that the best points of his 
house should be embraced in the view from the 
gardens, but that the view of the surrounding 
country from the house should be led up to by 
the foreground formed by the gardens. ‘her 
fore he thought that Mr. Mawson had made 
rather an uncalled-for charge -a charge which 
had been made against them by gentlemen con 
nected with other branches of the art as well 
as that connected with gardening. He _ had 
listened with the greater interest to the VPaper 
because in the case of a house which he de 
signed in Liverpool, situated in a rustic, old 
fashioned position, one would naturally sup 
pose that a formal garden treatment would be 
the best; but over and beyond the site of the 
house there was a far-distant view of the Welsh 
hills, and in planning a formal garden to suit the 
house, which was of a somewhat old-fashioned 
design, the proprietor held that such a garden 
Was quite unsuitable for the position ; that instead 
of being a formal garden, which would be a sort 
of complement to the house, the garden ought to 
be the foreground to the view that was seen from 
the windows of the house, and so insisted on 
having rockeries and winding paths, and what not, 
to lead up to the far-distant view of the Welsh 
mountains. He had never been quite clear in his 
own mind whether a landscape garden was the 
proper thing for such a site, or whether the formal 
garden which he had set his mind upon to 
emphasise the view of the house was the correct 
thine. He should be glad to hear Mr. Mawson’s 
views on the point, viz. whether where a house 
Was place d amidst quaint surroundings, but, being 
on a higher site, overlooked a far-distant view 
of natural mountain scenery, the garden ought 
to be a formal garden, or whether he would 
consider wholly the view which he would have 
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from the house, and would make the garden 
a stepping-stone to the scene beyond. With 
regard to the question of aspect, he did not think 
it quite fair to the profession to show plans of a 
house, and a very large and important house 
apparently, with the whole of the entertaining 
rooms facing due west, and the kitchen and other 
oftices facing south. He fancied that must be 
unique, or almost unique, and he did not think it 
was a difficulty which Mr. Mawson would have to 
overcome very often. 

Mr. R. $8. LORIMER [4.] said he had 
listened with great pleasure to Mr. Mawson's 
Paper, and entirely endorsed his view as to the 
great importance of the aspect in laying out the 
garden in the relation of the garden to the house. 
He did not think the plan that he showed, where 
the kitchen and scullery were facing due south, 
was by any means a unique example. He had 
seen many houses where the architect seemed to 
have got into his head a type of elevation which 
he wished to adopt, and he had packed in his 
plan to suit the elevation, and he had made his 
kitchen and other offices not only look to the 
south but entirely overlook the garden. In his 
small experience he had found that that was a 
thing that clients generally were very keen about, 
that the servants should not overlook the garden. 
On going to a site first the architect, he thought, 
should carefully consider the blocks of his house, 
where his kitehen garden ought to be situated, 
and the direction in which it should look, and 
where his public rooms ought to look, and which 
way the more business part of the house should 
face. Also the method of approach to the house 
and the arrangement of the avenue were of the 
utmost importance. In Scotland, where they had 
to nurse every bit of sun they could get, the 
approach should always be from the north if 
possible, and all the public rooms should be to 
the south and to the west. With regard to the 
question of treatment referred to by the last 
speaker, that was to a large extent a matter of 
instinct. When an architect got to a site his 
instinct told him, more or less, whether a formal 
treatment or a natural treatment was the one 
for a particular plan; no hard-and-fast rule of 
any kind could be laid down. Lach piece of 
work that an architect got of this description 
must be looked at entirely on its own merits. 
The architect should consider all the surroundings 
of the house in arranging his plans. But, un 
fortunately, most architects lived in towns and 
not in the country, and in his opinion only an 
architect who had lived a great deal in the country 
could lay out a garden. He thought the ideal 
connection was when the architect mapped out 
the whole scheme and then called in some sym- 
pathetic man, like Mr. Mawson, who could give 
instructions as to the horticulture, the planting, 
and that kind of thing about which no architect 
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could possibly have a thorough knowledge—that 
is to say, a nurseryman’s knowledge. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES [F.| said that he 
was afraid that if it was laid down hard and fast 
that aspect was everything the architect might 
find himself in somewhat of a hole; if, for 
instance, the living-rooms were made to face 
south and looked into a bank, the proprietor would 
not thank him. Whereas, though the theorist 
said, ‘‘ Place your living-rooms to the south,”’ the 
proprietor might have a pet view facing north. 
He himself had a client with that kind of view, 
and he had been obliged to put the drawing-room 
facing north, and to contrive to get a little sun 
into it. If the best view was to the north, the 
drawing-rooms must certainly be placed so that 
some windows faced the north. As regards one 
of the plans shown, Mr. Mawson said that the sea 
was to the west, and probably the client insisted 
on the living-rooms facing the sea, as he wanted 
to look at it. On the face of it, his architect 
appeared to be a little bit of a duffer, because he 
put the kitchen facing south, which he need not 
have done; but if the client insisted on having 
the living-rooms facing the west, for the reason 
mentioned, it was just possible, though it was 
hard to believe, that there might have been some 
reason for putting the kitchen facing south, though 
certainly it was not ideal. But it was very difficult 
to lay down a hard-and-fast rule that the living- 
rooms must face the south, and the kitchen and 
offices face the north. Special cases had to be 
treated in a special way. He had to confess 
that he had designed a drawing-room facing the 
north, and a kitchen the south. He had tried to 
prevent the sun coming into the kitchen, and he 
had tried to get the sun into the drawing-room. 
It was only by using a little ingenuity that they 
could get over special difficulties. But if they 
tried to follow what sounded all very well theo- 
retically, and did not allow their clients to look at 
their pretty views, they would not give satis- 
faction; and that was a matter they all had to 
think about. So that, although he agreed in 
principle that they must get sun into their houses, 
he did not think it fair to condemn the architect 
who put the living-rooms to get the sea view, and 
perhaps unavoidably got the kitchen to the south. 
There might have been something that drove him 
into it against his will. Clients were obstinate 
people, and sometimes architects were driven to 
do things they could not well get out of. 

Mr. kk. W. HUDSON [A.] said he should like 
to know how Mr. Stokes had succeeded in so 
very important and difficult a thing as getting the 
sun on to facades having a northern aspect. It 
he could only do that in some of our London 
sites it would be a fortune to him and a great 
many others. He had listened with much 
pleasure to the Paper, and he should like to sup- 
port the vote of thanks. He supposed that in a 
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past century, when such Palladian residences were 
put up as Wanstead Park, Prior Park, or Waverley 
\bbey, it was customary for architects to poise 
the buildings on an extensive basement, by which 
the reception-rooms could get a view over a small 
hill or high ground, which otherwise would have 
prevented enjoyment of a prospect from the 
windows. Mr. Mawson’s Paper had given them 
both poetry and practice, and, though his lantern 
pictures had been confined mostly to modern 
examples, it would be most interesting if they 
could have views of and study some of the old 
gardens which they recalled to their imagination 
as they listened to his descriptions. Mr. Mawson 
mentioned one, Haddon Hall, and there were 
many—such as Hampton Court, Waverley Abbey, 
Wilton, Montacute, and others—in which they 
could still see the arrangements that he believed 
obtained amongst the old monastic establishments, 
where the orchard was placed, as Mr. Mawson 
suggested, quite close to the kitchen garden. 

Mr. INIGO TRIGGS [4.| said that in study- 
ing old gardens he found that very often the plan 
of the house was quite ignored in regard to the 
vardens. There were exceptional cases of course ; 
that shown them by Mr. Mawson seemed very 
exceptional. He understood Mr. Mawson’s point 
to be that if the house had been put a little 
further back a very good garden could have been 
got on the south side; but what was required was 
to keep the view on the west side in that case. 

Mr. MAWSON, in reply, said that Mr. Milner 


ad evidently overlooked one passage whi 1e 
had evidently rlooked on ge which } 


thought he had read very carefully. When he 
spoke of working “ towards the house’ and “ from 
the house ’’ he did not mean it in the sense that 
we must start laying out away in the park and 
finish at the house, or start building our terraces 
before we laid out the other; it had nothing what- 
ever to do with that part of the question. What 
he tried to show was, that in designing we should 
work from the larger considerations and finish 
with the lesser; that we must first be influenced 
by the surroundings and local conditions. After 
we have built our pillar, we may carve it with 
water-lilies or anything we like; but we must 
first think of the pillar as a whole and not solely 
of the carving. With regard to Mr. Wilson’s 
remarks, he was sorry he could not agree with 
him that architects did pay proper attention to 
the aspect. He happened to live in the Lake 
Iistrict, and he gave the example to which he 
had referred for a particular reason. He pointed 
out that the views were to the west; that every 
thing was given up for the sake of the views. He 
maintained that it would have been quite possible 
to have had peeps and glimpses of the sea, and 
still to have retained the aspect which he thought 
was so desirable in that case. In his own dis- 
trict, for instance, the best views were from the 
Windermere side, and of course when they got up 
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to Ambleside very much the same thing applied ; 
nearly the whole of the grandest views were either 
to the west—that is, looking across to the Langdale 
Pikes, or to the north—that is, looking across to 
Loughrigg ell and Grasmere ; and when people 
build they say: ‘‘ We must have these views, and 
we do not care so much about the aspect.’”’ When 
it was the intention to occupy the house for three 
months in the year, say in June, July, and August, 
that was quite a proper course to take; but when 
one had to live in the house for twelve months 
it was quite a wrong one. He asked them to 
remember that in no case when he showed the 
plan did he refer to the architect; too often these 
matters were fixed, not by the architect, but by 
the client himself. In advising a client he would 
say, irrespective of all other considerations, that 
aspect was the most important. If they had a 
particular view which they wanted to gain from 
the grounds it was a good opportunity for building 
a garden pavilion or summer-house; they could 
always get the view from some part of the garden. 
What he particularly wished them to see was that 
if they placed their rooms in the wrong aspect, as 
when a drawing-room faced north, they thereby 
compelled a part of the garden to be in a sunless 
position. He should mention that he purposely 
kept clear of details; he simply wanted to take 
them to what he considered was the source of in- 
spiration and to show that plans of arrangement 
for house or garden should be sugvested by the 
site. It was with local material and local con- 
ditions that they had first to deal. Replying 
to Mr. Wilson’s question as to what would be the 
right treatment if one had an exceptionally fine 
view from one’s house, the author showed slides 
of two houses—his own and his brother’s—at 
Windermere, commanding a view of the Lang- 
dales, the most charming view in the Lake District. 
One of the slides showed the two houses with a 
rough-built terrace wall on the side looking to- 
wards the Langdales. His idea in having the 
wall there was not only to get a firm base-line for 
the cottages themselves, but to have what he 
called a steadying line for the most romantic 
view to be seen over it. He thought it was in- 
finitely better to see a fine natural landscape, 
especially such as those they had in the Lake 
District, over a rough, locally built terrace wall, 
than to see the same landscape over a lot of 
undulations that might have had to be made for 
the purpose. He was particularly interested in 
what Myr. Lorimer had to say about gardens. 
Mr. Lorimer had himself done many charming 
eardens, therefore anything from him was_ of 
special value. Mr. Lorimer had done exactly what 
he (the speaker) hoped others would do, viz. 
arrange the gardens round the house which they 
had designed, provided always that they possessed 
the necessary practical knowledge, which he was 
afraid very few possessed. When they came to 
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consider that perhaps only one out of every twenty 
gardens laid out in this country had ever had any 
professional skill spent upon it, surely there was 
plenty for every one of them to do. ‘Taking note 
of Mr. Lorimer’s ideal for laying out a garden, 
Mr. Mawson remarked he could not entirely agree. 
Personally he intended to design gardens, and if 
ever out of work he might even venture to design 
a house. Replying to Mr. Stokes, he tried to avoid 
fixed principles. Of course he had to give ex- 
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Demolition of existing houses in London. 


The following communication has been received 
from the London County Council. The Council 
of the Institute would be reatly obliged if 
members who happen to be possessed of interest 
ing information as regards any of the scheduled 
premises would kindly send in to the Secretary 
whatever notes on the subject they may deem 
desirable. 
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amples; it was absolutely necessary to emphasis¢ 
the points he wanted to make; but at the same 
time, repeating what he had said before, he wanted 
them to go to the spot and simply do what the 
local circumstances, surroundings, and materials 
suggested that they should do. That, to his mind, 
was the right way to begin to plan a garden. 
Mr. Triggs, as might be expected, bad grasped his 
point about turning the house round and setting 
it back. 
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Smoke-abating Fire-Grates. 


In The Laneet of the 10th 
account of the investigations into the 
open sittine-room fire-grates, lertaken on be- 
half of the Coal Smoke Abate Society by 
Dr. H. A. Des Veeux and th te Mr. Bryan 
Donkin. Their object scover a grate 
which would permit the domestic us 
coal without the 
now emitted from the chimneys of 
Material to work upon was procured by means of 
advertisements in two London dailies inviting 
manufacturers of abating grates to send 
samples to be tested, and Lord Esher, Secretary 
to His Majesty’s Oftice of Work vided a room 
where the tests could be properly carried out, and 
the services of two skill t to conduct 
them. Reference was mi: o the ults men 
tioned by Dr. Des Vous the Coal 
Smoke Abatement resolution brought forward by 
Sir William Richmond at a General Meeting of the 
Institute on the 8rd March last The re pli Ss to 
the advertisements mostly con which 
did not fall within the prescril limits—viz. an 
open grate burning smo yi | 
ever, were eventually recer 
Society were in 
that so few m 
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»-called smokeless grates, and that it is possible to pro 
duce them so as to reduce smoke pollution from domestic 
chimneys to a great extent while still using ordinary coa 
open grate. 


vnd an 


Six grates were tested, each for three days. 
I;very precaution was taken to avoid error, and 
each grate was tested in exactly the same way. 
The amount of smoke emitted was recorded by 
means of a smoke intensity scale or ‘“ smoke- 
shade,” as indicating the proportion of unburnt 
carbon, on a time smoke-chart. It was esti- 
mated by a skilled man sitting in a window on 
the third floor of the opposite house at an angle 
of about 80 degrees from the top chimney and 
bout 85 feet away. 

‘he experiments are minutely detailed in Thi 
Lancet, and illustrated descriptions are given of 
the grates tested. The results are shown in a 
series of elaborate tables and charts, in which 
every material fact is recorded, and which show 
at a glance the order of merit in which the grates 
experimented upon stand. The experiments con- 
clusively establish the possibility of considerably 
modifying, if not completely dispelling, the smoke 
evil which afflicts us. Some of the grates tested 
diminished the smoke to an enormous extent 
one of them, judging by the exp2riments, reaching 
almost perfection.f The Society propose to have 
more tests of the same kind later, when other 
inventors willing to have their grates tested will 
be invited to submit samples. 


MINUTES. XIII. 


Thirteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
1901-1902, held Monday, 26th May 1902, at 8 p.m., 
dent, Mr. William MKmerson, in the Chair, with 
ows (including 10 members of the Council), 19 

(ineludin 2 members of the Couneil), and 
Minutes of the Meetings held Monday, 5th 
p. B46, were taken as read and signed as 


Associates, attending for the first time 
their election, were formally admitted by the Chain 
ind ned the register viz. Samuel Chesney, 
iid Bertie Rowell, and Edmund — Livingstone 


tte 


following 


rhe decease was announced of Henry Dunkin Shepard, 
tv, elected L867 (Institute Silver Medallist (Essays) 
LS6)). 
\ Paper by Mr. 'T’. H. Mawson, entitled “ The Unity of 
House and Garden,’ having been read by the author, 
ustrated by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and 
ite of thanks was passed to Mr. Mawson by acclama 
Che proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 


containing 


Lancet all particulars of the tested 
; muy be consulted in the Library. 








